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INTEMPERANCE. 


Amoncst all the vices to which degenerate man is addicted, none is mot 


. ‘9 
disgusting, irrational, or destructive than that of Drunkecnness, and though 
recommended by none, is universally prevalent. We assume the name of 
Christians, but our practice is so decid dly against our profession, that in 
this, as in other respects, it is well if we are not even “ worse than infidels.” 
It is this alone which must be my apology for introducing a subject so 
often referred to in this work. Until we have a sober people we can gever 
be happy ; and so convinced am I that unless we banish gluttony and 
drunkenness, and thus gain access to the reflecting powers of maa, that all 
our attempts to elevate him to his proper place in creation will be fruitless 
and vain. All classes in society are addicted to habits of intemperance ; 
the gentleman, the tradesman, the mechanic, old and young, and 
even females, forgetting their natural modesty, and breaking through 
every restraint, are known to be intemperate. Where shall we begin th 
detail of the exhibition of this vice? In the gentleman’s parlour, the draw- 
ing room of a party, the tavern, the traveller’s room, the dram-shop, the 
pot-house, the jerry-shop, the brothel, or the public street? All these pla- 
ces in there turns are the scenes of dissipation and excess. Many of the 
abandoned poor, regardless of their reputation, are seen prowling through 
the strects in a state of intoxication, whilst others, colle: ting in parties, 
seek obscurity to avoid detection. ‘The pot-house, of all others, is the 
place most conspicuous for disorder and drunkenness; these houses seem 
devoted to Bacchanalian excesses, and are the rendezvous of all habitual 
drunkards. Visit them in the evenings, especially on Saturday evenings, 
and you see genius, merit, health, wealth, character and happiness all sa- 
crificed to this insatiable lust of ce mpany and drink. You see them stag- 
gering at the door in the most indecent position, and frequently insultin 
every person they meet; in the house you hear brawling, cursing, swear- 


ing, and the most abominable language. Men and women, and trequently 


prostitutes, are in some houses scen drinking together, and exhibit 

scenes so disgusting, as to lead one to weep for the degradation of our s] 

cies, and to wonder at the toleration of suc! rn hrise 
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tians. Dram-shops, of late, have been fit up in the most public parts of 
our large towns, and the number of persons who slip in and take their 
glass, is almost incredible. Another class visit the taverns and rooms 
appropriated to afternoon and evening drinkers ; these, with the advanta- 
ges of education, seldom expose themselves to public odium, but they are 
not less intemperate ; fascinated by the influence of company and by the 
excitement of liquor, they go perhaps every night, and with neglected 
wives and families at home, they protract their stay till midnight. Many 
of these genteel drinkers would be ashamed to be seen drunk in the streets, 
yet they regularly take their so many glasses a day ; and they can at any 
time give instant information as to where there is “a glass of good ale.’ 
These have their regular houses, at which the frivolities of the age and the 
renowned vices of the day are the topics of their conversation, and thus 
they spend a considerable portion of their time and means in a manner 
which militates against their character as tradesmen, and is highly injurious 
both to souland body. Travellers are also noted for extravagance and 
excess; some of them consider it a sort of duty to make away with a cer- 
tain quantity of wine or other liquor every day, and if there happen to be 
a sober man among them, he is actually obliged to force his appetite or in- 
cur disgrace. Like true Epicures, they must have every dainty of the sea- 
son, and often treat with ungrateful contempt that for which any reasonable 
man would offer his fervant thanks to the Almighty., The great evil is, 
that accomodations at Inns and Public-houses, are always to be paid for 
through the medium of eating and drinking, and especially the latter, and 
hence some to discharge their obligations are induced to take what they 
would otherwise refuse. Ifa regular charge in money were made for 
every accommodation, it would contribute much to the sobriety of the age. 
Excess in liquor is not unfrequently found in the parlours of private gen- 
tlemen, and it is remarkable to what a height delusion has been carried as 
to the virtues of “ spirit and water.” Drunkards in the last stage of their 
delusion, take brandy and rum in a raw state, but others with a little more 
sense and ingenuity dilute the poison with water, and render it palatable 
’ thus manufactured, taken when 


, 


with sugar; a glass of “gin and water,’ 
going to bed, is called a sleeping cordial, At the dinner and evening par- 
ties of the higher classes the most shameful extravagance is practised, but 
this is so refined as not to admit of those ostensible excesses which are 
seen in the conduct of the poor. In getting up these feasts, they strive 
which can excel in the most splendid dinners and expensive wines. * 








* I have now before me the catalogues of two sales, one of the stock of a late bankrupt, 
and the other of a gentleman who left the country in disgrace ; from which we may learn 
something of the extent to which drinking is carried on among gentlemen, and of the vast 
sums expended in wine. In the cellars belonging to the first there were 54 Bins, in which 
there were various and expensive sorts of wine and liquors to the extent of 3,223 bottles. 
In the other there were 68 Bins, and 20 diiferent sorts, amounting to 573} dozens, or 6,162 


bottles, some of which was said to be 70 years old! 
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Whilst thousands of their fellow-creatures cannot get a sufficiency of the : 
coarsest fair, invention is put to the rack, no expense is spared, creation it- 
self is ransacked to give splendour and sumptuousness to their feasts. In- 
stead of christian sobriety “revelling and drunkenness, chambering, and 
wantonness ”’ characterize most of their meetings. To such excesses are 
some addicted, that it is well known that they take a regular dose to re- 
lieve themselves of the consequence which over-charged nature would pro- 
duce. At these meetings are Justices of Peace, the guardians of our bodies, 
and Ministers of Religion, the watchmen of our souls, What eflect can 
exhortations to sobriety and good conduct have, either from the pulpit or 
the bench, when connected with such an example? How can they warn 
the poor and the profligate of the consequences of drinking, while they are 
the victims of intemperance themselves? It is most remarkable that, on 
every public occasion, almost at every meeting, if a person move out of his 
accustomed sphere, he seems to acquire a longing for drink. If a few fe- 
male neighbours meet, they must have a little rum in their tea, and a glass 
at parting “to keep the cold out.” In travelling, the stoppage of the 
coach at a public-house, is regarded as the signal for another glass ; whilst 
common carters are notorious for stopping their horses at the doors of 
almost every public-house on the road. Persons cannot go to market 
without a few glasses, and not to treat one’s customers would be uncivil in- 
deed. Ifa carrier deliver a parcel he wants his ’/owance, and it is almost 
impossible to get workmen to do their duty unless they are bribed by a 


” 


glass “ forenoonandafternoon.”” Farmers being obliged to “ put up ”’ atinns, 


are acquiring a habit of liking spirits, and now instead of a “ glass of ale,” 


’ is the order given. The transaction of business belong- 


“a squib of gin’ 
ing to sick clubs, and other societies, is usually attended with the free us« 
of spirituous liquors, and it is a question, when considering the consequen- 
ces, whether many have not suffered materially through their connection 
with them, John Bull’s children have no popular mode of celebrating the 
memorial of any event but by evening dinners and dozens of port. What 
are many anniversaries but seasons of eating and drinking concealed under 
some imposing name ; vea, even those which are professedly re ligious are 
not free from this. * What is an agricultural meeting? Is it convened 
to hear lectures on the scientific principles of husbandry, and for carrying 
on an eflectual system of imparting instruction to farmers? This is on the 





® I recollect attending an ordination service at Accrington, where the Minist 1 rich 
friends were invited to a sumptuous dinner, after which, pipes, tobacco, and spirits were 
used pretty freely. Though I and a few other poor fellows had walked 14 miles to attend the 
service, there wus no dinner for us, excepting t/ | ita shilling each! In the course 
of a discussion which was carrying on, I took n to remind the Ministers that if they 
were to follow the example of the Apostles such services ought to be wnected with “‘ fasting 
and prayer!” Their best argument in roy rey laugh 
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front of it, but the great incentive is the dinner and the convivialty of the 
evening. The day set apart for the holy work of consecrating churches, 
generally closes in the same way ; whilst the beginning and the ending of 
the office of mayor and bailiffs, serve to swell the paragraphs of newspa- 
pers in praise of the dinner and the tines. Solemnas is the object of holding 
courts of justice, it is a season of dissipation and unbounded excess. The 
conduct of jurors, witnesses, &c. needs no comment; in one case, which 
came under my notice, a trial for forgery, the bill of the witnesses at Lan- 
caster, for liguor alone, amounted to £63.—The dinners and feasting of the 
grand jury I believe are upon the most sumptuous scale ; doomed to the gloom 


t 


and turmoil of a country life, they are glad to see each other’s faces in the 





flesh, and think it 2 t and proper to keep up “the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul,” Every notable is cursed by the demon of in- 


toxication; hence christenings, weddings, funerals, persons coming of 


age, the success of a law suit, are all seasons for drinking. Fairs, 
races, pastimes, and elections, are set times, for which people prepare, 
and at which many seem to glory in their shame. Indeed, so infatua- 
ted are the people, that they appear to look upon the human frame as a 
machine which cannot work unless constantly oiled with a@leohol; and 
though men are dying daily from its efiects, many appear to think that 
they cannot live without it. 

if we proceed to judge of the sin of drunkenness by its effects, we can- 
not but deplore it as the most injurious, the most debasing, the most de- 
structive vice that ever threw its enchanting wand over rational society. It 
is decidedly injurious both to body and soul. Physicians all agree that in- 
temperance has a direct tendency to destroy health and shorten life; fevers, 
dropsies, consumptions, gout, palsy, and apoplexy, are generally its eflects ; 
besides numerous misfortunes, accidents, and sudden deaths which happen 
to persons when intoxicated with liquor, The long-lived have generally 


been noted for temperance ard regular habits ; and if the tombstones of 


untimely deaths could tell the cause, what numbers would appear to have 
been self-murderers by the intoxicating draught. The constitutional vigour 
of many is destroyed, so that they always feel half dead till they get the 
excitement of the glass. Were it not for the wise provision of the Almighty 
in bestowing upon nature a repelling power, many would have destroy¢ d 
themselves, were it possible, a thousand times. Oh! the wanton attacks of 
brutal man to disorganize and destroy that harmonious frame which is so 


wonderfully and fearfully made! Nature, indeed, more sympathetic in her 
feelings, struggles for resistance, ejects the poison and saves the life. How 
many valuable lives have been sacrificed to liquor; and how many do ! 


see pass the street, whose intemperate habits have brought them to the 


verge of the grave: how many publicans, after corrupting others, have 


been carried away ; and how casily might we predict the fate of many 
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who are now living, Excessive drinking, also, blinds the intellect, 
destroys the memory, stupifies the conscience, corrupts the heart, and de- 
bases every power of the mind. The genius of youth becomes blasted, the 
mental vigour of manhood enervated, the social affections of the heart de- 
stroyed, and brutish ignorance, stupidity, and sottish vulgarity characterize 
the drunkard, Behold the image of God changed into an idiot, a beast, a 
fiend! From such depravity of mind, may be expected depravity of man- 
ners, and hence, swearing, brawling, fighting, lewdness, and laciviousness 
mark the character, Reason destroyed, the man becomes a prey to his 
sensual appetites, and gratifies them to his own ruin. Lost to all sense of 
honour or honesty, he becomes suspected by all around him, and no sooner 
deserves, than he obtains, a character for infamy. Drunkenness, as we have 
said, is the prolific source of crime, and I have seldom known a man noted 
for his crimes who was not notorious for drinking. “ I have found.” says 
Judge Hale, “ that if the murders and manslaughters, the burglaries and 
robberies, the riots and tumults, the adulteries, fornications, rapes, and 
other great enormities that have happened, were divided into five parts, 
four of them are the issues and product of excessive drinking, and tavern 
or ale-house meetings.’”’ 

Many are ruined in their circumstances by their excess. Among the 
wealthier classes it leads to gaming and debauchery ; and though the mas- 
sive fortuues of some will bear it, others are obliged to mortgage their 
property, some are made bankrupt, many die insolvent, and many are 
forced from their native country, as a chastisement to their folly, Amongst 
the middling class, thousands have squandered away comfortable incomes, 
and by neglect of business have been brought to poverty and disgrace: a 
drunken tradesman or shopkeeper is always put down a sure insolvent. 
By drunkenness, time is lost, sloth engendered, families neglected, bad 
bargains made, business mismanaged, and money spent ; all like an impe- 
tuous torrent carrying the individual to ruin. Of all taxes this is the 
heaviest; and the accurate calculations which have been made of the 
enormous sums spent annually in Britain, for no other purpose than to de- 
stroy the health, the life, the character, and the happiness of man, are suf- 
ficient to make every reasonable man stand aghast and shudder with hor- 
ror, What consumate folly, what base ingratitude, what an abandonment 
of principle, what a prostitution of ample means does the conduct of the 
drunkard present! His wealth, instead of being a blessing to himself and 
! 


others, proves the greatest curse! It is here that the sober and the indus- 


trious have all the advantage. With moderate means, and in the face of 
extraordinary losses, I have always been able to procure every enjoyment, 
and a little to spare for any useful purpose. To give a shilling to a poor 


person, is considered by some as a great stretch of liberality, who would in 


in instant swallow two glasses of brandy and water without a single re- 
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flection. A pint of wine after dinner is considered no immoderate allow- 
ance, and whilst our tradesmen and travellers live in this style no wonder 
they should “ fail”? and never pay their debts. Calling one day at an Inn 
on the market day, at dinner time, the bill brought in for dinner and wine 
was 4s, 10d. each ; ah! thought I, many a poor weaver must toil a whole 
week early and late, to clear the amount which one of these has guzzled in 
half an hour. Whilst men thus expose themselves to disease and death by 
taking wine and strong drink, thousands are languishing in pain for want of 
a little to relieve them. How lamentable to think that numbers are dying 
every day for want of that which proves the cause of death to others, If 
but a small portion of the enormous quantities of wine and spirits stowed 
in gentlemen’s cellars, were allotted to the aged and the sick, what great 
good would be done: a blessing equally bestowed upon the giver and the 
receiver. Oh! that rich men would consider these things, and. instead of 
gorging themselves with sumptuous living, they would learn the lessons of 
sobriety and moderation, and to do all that they can to add to the comforts 
of the poor. 

It is, moreover, a sore reflection upon our national character ; it not 
only affects the happiness of individuals, but has much impaired the health 
of the social body, by counteracting those best of principles which bind so- 
ciety together. ‘The inmates of our numerous prisons, if examined, would 
attest the truth of this, Asylums, hospitals, workhouses, and prisons, are 
more indebted to this vise, directly and indirectly, than to any thing else. 

Riots, incendiarism, and burking, are all the offspring of the same cause. 
Poverty, insolvency, disease, idocy, as well as crime, are the fruits of in- 
temperance among all classes. The cost of every man’s excesses is out 
of the common stock; and society, especially the humbler members of it, 
have to pay in their labour, for the banquetings, revellings, and abomina- 
ble extravagancies of those whom caprice or fortune has made the deposi- 
taries of wealth. Many families and tradesmen are frequently ruined, in 
consequence of the failure of individuals, caused entirely by the eflects of 
their sensuality and pride. The misery entailed upon the families of the 
working poor, by the conduct of drunken husbands and wives, no tongue 
can tell, Llouses stripped of furniture, bedding pledged, children clothed 
in rags, home a scene of broils and strife; and indeed so infatuated are 
they as to appear to be determined upon being their own tormentors. 
Some men uniformly begin and close their weeks at the public-house, and 
how often it is that the wife, left pennyless at home, leaves a family of 
children at the risk of their lives, to seek an unworthy husband from one 
public-house to another, and often meets with the most barbarous treat- 
ment. Oh! the wretchedness, the degradation, the immorality and cruelty 
of this our national sin! It is an hereditary curse; the father imparts it 
to his offspring, and by it the implements of social destruction are prepared 
for generations yet unborn. 
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What must be the consequences of all this in another world? “ The 
wicked shall be turned into hell. “ Drunkards cannot inherit the kingdom 
of heaven.” Can you, oh! infatuated mortals, expect any favor from that 
God whose workmanship you destroy, whose image you debase, whose 
mercies you despise, whose laws you contemn, and whose moral govern- 
ment, by the immoral devastation of your conduct, you aim to overthrow ? 
Unless you repent you must inevitably perish. If God judge the world in 
righteousness, and gives to every man according to his works, where can 
you expect your portion, but in the lake of fire prepared for the workers 
of iniquity. Talk of heaven, it would be no heaven for you. You are 
strangers to holiness, you delight in wicked company, and are habitually 
transgressing Christ’s commands. What felicity for the drunken man in 
the mansions of the blessed, where all is holiness, purity and peace ? 

The causes of drunkenness are various, arising from bad habits, bad 
association, bad arrangements, bad principles, and bad connections. Till 
the mind becomes contaminated, reason impaired, and the influence of as- 
sociation predominant, there is not, I believe, any inherent desire for strong 
drink. There is no vice or virtue in the whole round of man’s conduct, so 
decidedly produced, matured, and established by the power of example and 
association, as the habit of drinking. Indeed, the glass makes a part of the 
civilities of society, and many can testify, that what was first offered through 
mistaken kindness, has proved little less than deadly poison. However a 
person may be determined against excesees, if he choose the company of 
those who frequent the tavern or the tap-room, his resolutions will fail him, 
and he will soon become the victim of bad example. A glass for friend- 
ship, another for fear of being singular, a third by the importunities of his 
comrades, aad then they have him secure; reason, his only guide, looses 
its sway, and inflated feelings defy every restraint. Every successive meet- 
ing they find him gentler in his opposition, till like themselves, he becomes 
an habitual drunkard. With the languor of the past night’s excesses, he 
goes to the alehouse in the morning just for a single glass, and determined 
not to exceed; he meets as usual with company, and seldom returns till 
completely inebriated. In genteel parties we see the same influence. How- 
ever sober in habits and determined in mind some individuals may be, the 
spurious hospitality now kept up, is sure to overcome them. Instead of 
rational recreation, select reading, profitable conversation, and the cherish- 
ing of virtuous habits, the time is spent in eating and drinking, luxury and 
fashionable parade. Not to take the glass would be considered a mark 
of puerility and almost as an insult offered to the company. All the fasci- 

cinations of a drawing-room, and the impetuous clamour of the guests are 
set in array against the voice of reason, till the most determined are over- 
come by their persuasion, and before the evening is spent are heard uniting 


> 


in the mischievous ery of “one glass more.” ‘Thus “ evil communica- 
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tions corrupt good manners,” anda misguided friendship perpetuates the 
principles of misery. 

God has given to man reason to discern good from evil, to judge of the 
property of every indulgence, and to measure and limit the exercise of 
our appetites by those rules which would invariably secure our own good. 
He has also favoured us with his positive testimony against drunkenness, 
and stated that “ drunkards cannot inherit the kingdom of heaven.” Man 
has also within him a natural conscience, which thus enlightened, is intend- 
ed to guide him against the strong impulse of animal feeling; to tell him 
what is right and to reveal the dangers of disobedience. Even in the midst 
of our revels it continues to check ; it struggles for controul till inflated na- 
ture demands its silence, All men profess to admire its council; yet, 
where in the whole circle of hard drinkers, we may ask, is there practical 
deference paid to this faithful monitor, or gratitude to him who gave it? 
By excessive and continued indulgence, the animal appetites predominate, 
and become so inveterate as soon to supplant the use of the reasoning 
powers. We sometimes talk of aberration of mind, but never was so much 
of it seen, as we are compelled to witness every day in the conduct and be- 
haviour of drunken men, They degrade themselves below the level of 
beasts which have no understanding, and as to that moderation which na- 
ture requires, brutes are angels compared to them. What reason can there 
be in the wilful waste of time and property, the loss of character and repu- 
tation, the destruction of every domestic and secial comfort, the wanton sa- 
crifice of health and life, the abandonment of every moral restraint, and the 
certain ruin of both body and soul! When reason and conscience are 
laid prostrate the fool may dance and sing, but the morning of repentance 
will come, when, alas! it may be too late. 

Drunkenness seems to have existed in all ages ; but with us there are, 
undoubtedly special reasons for its prevalency. The want of moral and re- 
ligious principle, it will be admitted, is the great cause of all practical evil ; 
but there are also many other circumstances, operating as powerful auxili- 
aries. The great facilitics for obtaining intoxicating liquor, in the establish- 
ment of dram shops, jerry shops, and additions to public houses,*—the redu- 
ced price of ale and ardent spirits—the ignorance of the people of the real 
nature, uses, and design of spirits and other liquors—the peculiar employ- 
ments of many operatives—the increased number of associations for the 
purposes of trade, politics, science, &c.—the prevailing modes of conduct- 





* Few, if any, seem to be so wise in their generation as the publicans ; they divide thei 
business, extend their premises, and increase the enterances to their houses amazingly. 1 
know one who has got possession of an adjoining cottage, which is made to be considered 
part of the licensed premises. This he lets off, and supplies the keeper with his spirits, 
the underling has managed so well, that the chief is now intending to raise the rent of ti 
house, worth about £10. a year to £30. ‘ Back-way” roads, there is no doubt, prov 
inviting to mapy, and profitable to the heepers, 
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ing business —the great want of accommodations for tradesmen and travel- 
lers where drinking is not allowed—the want of domestic comfort, arising 


from poverty or vice—have all been large contributors to the increase of 


intoxication. 

In adverting to the causes of intemperance, it may also be observed, 
that though very few at first either drink at home or frequent the public 
house through love to the liquor itse If, yet with some, by habitual practice, the 
appetite gets so depraved, the energies of the body so impaired, and so 
dormant the feelings of the soul, that the excitement which liquor produces 
seems all the life they have, A debilitated constitution refuses every 
remedy but that which proves its death, Trembling limbs, loss of appetite, 
aud dejected spirits, call for the delusive glass; and they flee for relief to 
that which brings an untimely end. By many it is resorted to as a tempo- 
rary annihilation; they drink to forget their griefs, to drown their troubles, 
and to obtain a respite from distracting cares. Infuriated by passion, how 
many are there, who, instead of endeavouring to be reconciled to an enemy, 
flee to the public-house, and meditate revenge. Many a poor man, unhap- 
pily giving way to his feelings, through a domestic broil or a dispute with 
his wife, goes to the public-house to seek enjoyment in the company of 
drunkards. Whatever mitigation the sin of drunkenness may receive from 
any of these circumstances, such ingividuals have always had cause to lament 
their conduct, and have found it only an aggravation of the evil. To en- 
deavour to cure the discords of society by having recourse to such measures 
as these, is the very extreme of madness. 

Idleness, or the wanj of employment, ofien leads to excess. The dis- 
position of both body and mind is for action, and if a man should be so 
unfortunate, as to have no employment, he endeavours to remove the tedi- 
ousness of his hours by sotting over his glass. Nay, even the rest which 
Sunday affords to those who labour hard through the week, for want of re- 
ligion and a taste for mental improvement, is often prostituted to vicious in- 
dulgences, to the serious injury of their own health and the circumstances 
of their families. Indeed, so debased are many in all classes, that, with con- 
tracted minds, and depraved hearts, indifferent to science and literature, and 
strangers to the multifarious plans of doing good among their fellow crea- 
tures, they seek the elation of the social glass as the best meatis of passing 
away their time, which hangs so heavily on their hands. How many have 
been marked by the curse of an independancy ! Having no necessity for 
labour, no impulse for exertion, they have given themselves up to drink- 
ing, and gaming, and sensual excesses. Like the infidel Epicures of old, in 
their conduct, they say, “ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” 

But amongst the causes of the prevalency of drunkenness, the de- 


ficiency of the means used to prevent it, ought constantly to be insisted 


upon. Prevention is the best cure, and those who use no means to pre- 
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vent an evil, may justly be considered as aiding its production. It is true 
that disorderly drunkards, and publicans keeping disorderly houses, are 
sometimes punished with a fine; but this, whilst it may promote outward 
decorum, scarcely ever affects the principles of the mind. It is also true, 
that on a Sunday persons are employed to clear the public houses during 
the time of divine service, but which, in the evening, exhibit scenes that are 
a disgrace to a civilized country ; and there is, not unfrequently, the most 
perfect good will between the visitors and the visited; in them, and in their 
looks, they recognize their friends. This also, at best, is but coercion ; it 
carries no conviction to the conscience, no change in the dispositions and af- 
fections of the mind. We shall be told that Sermons are preached; true, but 
instead of constantly inveighing against this and every other prevailing vice, 
which are making the most desparate inroads upon society, and threatening the 
very extinction of social happiness ; instead of unveiling the depths of wick- 
edness, and bringing to light the carousing excesses of the sensualist witha 
particularity that cannot be mistaken, regardless of consequences ; instead 
of this, if the enormity of sin be mentioned, it is in that general way that 
gives but little uneasiness ; and if repentance be urged, it is often with those 
cautions which render such exhortations neutral. It is really strange that 
so little is known, and so little has been said by religious teachers, on the in- 
utility of taking spirits, and on the evils and remedies of drunkenness. We 
haverecently had a Lecture upon these points, by a Mr, Jackson, of Hebden- 
bridge, deputy of the Bradford Temperance Society, and I believe, by this 
one Lecture, more knowledge upon this subject bas been diflused in Preston, 
than by all the previous teaching of all our religious instructors put together. 
The fact is that practical religion is thrown into the shade, and abstract sen- 
timents and doctrinal discussions are made the constant topics of declama- 
tion. Forgetting the overwhelming increase of moral heresy, Divines are 
for ever labouring to keep the people safe from the heresy of mere opinion. 
Regardless of the common foe of man, they are everlastingly contending 
for the orthodoxy of their opinions, and impuning those of others. Instead 
of making charity, benevolence, honesty, sobriety, and every personal and 
practical virtue—instead of making love to God and love to man the essen- 
tials of religion, it is mostly made to consist of doctrinal opinions and a 
regular attendance at a place of worship; it is no wonder, therefore, that 
drunkenness can raise its daring front, and defy the efforts of an opposition 
so feeble as this, Sermons are preached, but independently of their matter 
and form, experience and observation tell us that they are any thing but 
adapted to meet the evil. Confined to certain hours, and to consecrated 
b uldings, how can they pervade the mass of society? If the remedies ot 
pliySsicians for physical evils were no more appropriate than that of clerg, 

men for spiritual delinquincy, what must have been the ravages of the kin 

of terrors ?. It seems from facts that modern religion and the vice o! 
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drunkenness can dwell together. Whilst millions are drawn every year 
from the resources of the nation for the prevention of crime, those who 
are employed as ministers of religion, never fairly come in contact with it ; 
they miss their mark ; they fight ata distance. Like their great exemplar, they 
should mix with society ; they should seek out the haunts of wickedness and 
vice—in cellars, in houses, in prisons, in factories, on public grounds; they 
should mark every individual notorious for drinking, whether rich or poor, 
aad seek the first opportunity of reasoning with him of temperance, righte- 
ousness, and judgement to come. In fact, they should be abroad in the 
world, and as spiritual watchmen, should be teaching and warning the un- 
godly night and day. By a judicious management of bis time, a minister 
might come in contact with hundreds of dissipated characters every week, 
whom, on the present plan, he will never see till that day when their blood 
may be required at his hands. In examining the causes of the increase of 
drunkenness, I am confident they will never be discovered, without taking 
into account the character of the clergy and their present system ofinstruction. 

What, then, is to be done? If the evil be so tremendous, are there no 
suitable remedies to be found? All classes seem alive to the magnitude of 
the evil ; all appear sensible that drunkenness is the chief cause of the mi- 
series which at present afflict society ; and many are coming forward to ar- 
rest its progress. The sound of an attack has already been made, and | 
trust will not be abandoned till this cruel monster is driven from among men. 
It is, however, a mighty undertaking, and like the diverting of the river 
Euphrates from its accustomed channel, appears to be a work almost super- 
human. The people have, in the first place, to be convinced of their errors, 
Under an impression that there is some good, in the use of ardent spirits, 
they are given to children so soon as they are born, and continued through 
every period of life. Now if persons were convinced of the true nature 
of alcohol (or spirit,) that it imparts no nutriment to the body ; that in pro- 
portion as it stimulates the system, it wastes the vital energy ; that its true 
use is as a medicine, and its proper place, the apothecaty’s shop ; and that 
the opinion of its doing a healthy person good, is a monstrous delusion ; one 
great step, at least with the reflecting part of mankind, would be gained. 
In the second place, they have to be persuaded to break off an inveterate 
habit. This is a hard task. There are many who are convinced of the 
folly and sinfulness of hard drinking, but they appear to be unable to resist. 
There can be no cure for such but a strong resolution, to abstain entirely ; 
for to expect such persons to descend from excess step by step to the mark 
of moderation, is to expect an impossibility. With these individuals tee, 


be a desperate eflort—all or nothing are the terms. _ But, in the next place, 


I observe, that our greatest hope ought to be, to prevent these habits Prom 


being formed. However desirable it may be to reclaim drunkards, it is far 
more practicable to prevent the sober part of the population from becoming 
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such. Ifthere were none to fill up the vacant places of those whom hard 
drinking carries away daily, the vice would soon disappear, but whilst their 
ranks are readily replenished with the youth of both sexes, the evil will re- 
main. With the same anxiety that we would prevent the careless and the 
decrepit from falling into the fire, ought we, to use every possible means to 
prevent every sober person from becoming intemperate. 

To accomplish these three points, all bands must be set to work. 
Like as in the case of an invasion, interests, prejudices, aud parties must be 
forgotten, and every hand and every eye directed to the common enemy. 
For an effectual remedy, we look 

First, To the government, I do not say that the existence or non- 
existence of spirits rests with them, but the circulation of them certainly 
does. Spirits might be distilled, unknown to government, but they cannot 
be sold openly but by “ licence.”” And does that government deserve the 
name of a father to the people which suffers, connives at, and encourages 
the dispersion of the essence of poison? Can the Ministers of state be ig- 
norant of the moral conduct of the people, and that it is the increased con- 
sumption of intoxicating liquors which is the chief cause of all that crime, 
insubordination, and misery, with the reports of which they are constantly 
assailed? It is a matter which they ought to take into their most serious 
consideration ; and while they can do more by a few enactments, in the way 
of restraint, than all the efforts of private individuals, I have long been sur- 
prised that numerous Petitions have not long since been sent up on the sub- 
ject. Now that we have Temperance Societies organized almost in every 
town, they ought to make a simultaneous movement, and lay before go- 
vernment a faithful statement of this detestable practice, and the remedies 
which they conceive it is in the power of government to apply. We see 
with what promptitude and decision the government has acted in reference 
to the spread of the cholera; and if in compassion to the country, they 
would take measures equally prudent and decisive, no doubt much 
good might be done. The particular measures—such as augmenting 
the price of spirits,—increasing the price of licenses,—removing the temp- 
tation of dram-shops, &c.,—might be left open for discussion. Fines and 
penalties for drunkenness and disorder may be inflicted, but unless some 
preventive measures be adopted, it is like digging a pit and then punishing 
the first that falls into it. 

The Magistrates, as the conservators of the peace, ought to be espe- 
cially active ; drunkenness is an oflence against the decorum of society, and 
a positive violation of the duties of social life, and as such, comes fairly 
iat. the cognizance of the Magistrate. Every existing law ought there- 
forg to be enforced, and every arrangement which would secure obedience. 
Without any additional powers, if our Magistrates were sincere and active, 
jn suppressing vice, and preserving order, a very eflicient opposition might 
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be raised against the drunken practices of the age. Magistrates on the bench, 
and Judges on their circuits, are constantly attributing the perpetuation of 
crime to the free use of intoxicating liquor, and yet they seem indisposed to 
originate any fresh means to prevent it. Let them communicate to govern- 
ment all that they know of the evil and what they conceive should be done 
to apply a remedy. 

Every one in authority, every overseer, every master who has men em- 
ployed under him, and every philanthropist, should both by example and 
interferance, discourage the growth of intemperance. The cost of all this dis- 
sipation and excess ultimately falls upon the sober and the respectable part 
of society, and therefore as a matter of self-interest, they are called upon 
to exert themselves. Persons bestowing charity should always discrimi- 
nate between the sober and the drunken, and mark in every possible way 
their disapprobation of the latter. Whilst Masters are constantly complain- 
ing of their difliculties to accomplish any undertaking, through the idleness 
of their workmen, let them make a judicious selection; and especially let 
them avoid continuing those foolish customs that perpetuate the evil. In 
large works, few weeks pass over without what is called a “ footing’ either 
of the apprentices or journeymen, By these they are all led to the public- 
house; are called upon to subscribe their money ; and consequently, how- 
ever sober, become so familiarized to the exhibitions of this vice, and so de- 
luded with the eflect of the liquor, that they often obtain the characteristic 
appellation of a “ drunken set.” If “ footings’ and “ rearings ” are so 
baneful, why do not the Masters generally set their faces against them, and 
be determined to put them down? At the same time that I recommend 
this course, I would not wish to be understood as opposed to the real en- 
joyments of workmen, on any suitable occasion, or to the expressions of 
friendship from Masters to their men; but it always seems strange to me 
that no other mode of attempting to promote rational conviviality can be 
adopted. If innocent mirth, and friendly relaxation are to be purchased by 
the sacrifice of health, wealth, morals, family enjoyments, and life itself, 
let them be abandoned altogether. But a reform of these practices is per- 
fectly practicable ; and those will deserve well of society, who are first to 
begin. To steal away a person’s senses, to assist in reducing him to pover- 
ty, is surely a strange method of expressing one’s friendship! The same 
remarks apply to sales, letting of property, elections, christmas treats, chris- 


tenings, funerals, &c., whether at public or private houses. 

But as drunkenness is not only a sin, but the inlet to all other sins, it 
is to the Ministers of religion and to their labours that we have a right to 
look, as aflording the best remedy. As matters of restraint all that Thave 
said may be correct, but the highest and most effectual motives must spring 
from a correct knowledge of the will of God. It should be the object of 
every man who wishes to prove himself a worthy Minister of Christ to call 
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every drunkard to repentance, and to warp every sober man less he should 
become a drunkard. If ever there were a period when extra exertion was 
required on the part of religious teachers—both for the reforming of the 
vicious and the regaining of the affections of the peeple—now is the time. 
I presume not to dictate as to the particular form in which they should dif- 
fuse the principles of temperance, but I say, fearlessly, that at this eventful 
crisis, unless they come forward to make the influence of religious teaching 
to bear in every possible way upon the vice of intemperance, they are not 
faithful to their trust. Oh! ye watchmen of Israel! why are ye so tardy ? 
or why should you need to be reminded of caring for the souls ef your 
charge? You should be the first to set an example of unremitting zeal, 
and to make every sacrifice to save the people from “ the wrath to come.” 
Let every clergyman, therefore, and every layman, join heart and hand, in 
attempting to banish drunkenness from the face of the earth. 

Despairing of the success of every other means, the friends of hu- 
manity and religion, have lately attacked the prevalency of intoxication, 
through the medium of “ Temperance Societies.” Willing te eneourage 
every plan calculated to arrest the progress of this vice, I heartily wish 
these societies every success ; though | affirm again, that if the Ministers of 
Religion had done their duty, we should not now have been in a eondition 
to require exertion of 6o unusual a character. These societies have a two- 
fold object—to diffuse information as to the nature of spirituous liquors, 
and of the evils of using them as a beverage—and to call for a pledge on 
the part of the members, entirely to abstain from useing them, except 
as medicine. Against the first no rational being can make an objection ; 
against the second the objections are more specious than weighty. It ought 
to be borne in mind, that these societies do not assume a religious character ; 
they are more like police regulations ; and if they answer the end, no objec- 
tion can be made to the means. It is a mere agreement, because of the ad- 
vantages which are likely to accrue to society, not to drink ardent spirits, 
and to use all other kinds of liquor in moderation ; and the man who can ob- 
ject to this, must be either confused in his intellect, or corrupt in his habits. 
Supposing an individual resolves in his own mind to refrain entirely from 
drinking spirits ; suppose all the men at any one workshop were to agree 
to the same resolution, where is there a sensible man that would not hail 
such a conclusion with delight? and if the principle be right, it cannot be 
otherwise by the resolution being adopted by Aundreds instead of tens. 
Would we not commend a family of children, who, referring to the fruit of 
a certain tree, reason thus—* Brother John ate some of that fruit yester- 
day ; it made him very ill, and offended his father ; we will not touch it, and 
thuswe shall avoid the consequence ?” But it has often been objected, of 
what use is it for temperate persons to “ sign the pledge ?” ‘There are at 
least three distinct reasons for it, First, it is joining in, and giving encou- 
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ragement to, the agitation of the subject, which of itself is now doing incal- 
culable good. Second, it operates upon many, who, having no higher motive 
to guide them, make the example of others the principle rule of their conduct. 
And Thirdly, it is the only security that an individual can have for his own 
conduct. We may talk of moderation, but where is the individual who 
drinks moderately that does not sometimes get over the line? _In this pledge 
he has the only sure defence against being overcome. The strength of the 
liquor, the size of the glasses, the state of the body, and the pressing invita- 
tions of friends, are circumstances against which it is impossible at all times 
to be sufficiently guarded. The last time I tasted ardent spirits, was a sin- 
gle glass of whiskey and water, and if ever I were intoxicated it was then ; 
whatever was the cause I cannot tell, but the effect was such as to lea‘l me 
to resolve never to taste again. Let a man sign the pledge sincerely, and 
heis out of the way of temptation ; for thereis yet sufficient honour remaining 
among men, that if a person states that he belongs to the Temperance So- 
ciety, no one will continue to impertune him. No man surely will say that it 
is his duty to drink rum or brandy, and therefore, to say the least, he is not 
out of the path of duty in refraining; and sometimes in imitation of the 
Apostle Paul, if a certain good is to be accomplished, he may resolve “ nei- 
ther to eat flesh nor drink wine so long as the world stands.” ‘The prac- 
tice is not newe ; so long since as the days of Jeremiah there was a people 
ealled Rechabites who never even tasted wine. Distilled spirits were then 
not known, and wine, made into strong drink, was their intoxicating liquor. 
Their father said unto them “ ye shall drink no wine, neither ye, nor your 
sons, for ever.” (Jer. xxxvi.) Pots and cups full of wine were ordered 
to be set before them as a temptation; bat they said “ We WILL DRINK NO 
wine.” Thus they obeyed their father’s commandment, and drank no wine 
all their days, they, their wives, their sons, nor their daughters. And so 
pleasing was the consistency of their conduct that it is said “ Thus saith the 
Lord, the God of Israel, Jonadab, the son of Rechab, shall not want a man 
to stand before me for ever.”’ Indeed, on this subject, all the argument 
appears to me to be on one side ; and all that is opposed to it, are either 
an ignorance of the nature of these societies, or an hanking inclination 
after these “ evil spirits.” Temperance Societies have alreaily done a great 
deal of good ; many drunkards have been reclaimed ; many moderate tip- 
plers have been preserved from becoming drunkards ; and even where there 
has been no acknowledged connection with a Society, the agitation of the 
subject, has had a decidedly beneficial influence. What appears to be 
most wanting to perfect the character of a Temperance Society, are “ Tem- 
perance houses,” or “* Coffee rooms ” as they are called in Scotland. If suit- 
able places were fit up where persons could spend a social hour in the 
evening, where pérsons could transact business, where travellers could 
be accommodated, without being under any inducement to take intoxicating 
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liquor, and where such an article was not sold, a great advantage would be 
gained to the cause of temperance. Such places, including a reading-room, 
and conveniences for eating, I have no doubt would answer well, and would 
be a speculation attended with profit. No Temperance Society, in my 
opinion, is complete without them. 

Sure I am, that, bad as is the state of Society, even yet if all parties 
would come forward and join in adopting the remedies here recommended, 
a Reform of the People would be the immediate consequence; and for 
which the philanthropic christian labours and prays daily. Hail! envi- 
able period! when enlightened reason shall guide the actions of man; 
when demoralizing example shall blush to shew its face ; when corrupting 
and debasing mankind shall cease to be a profession ; and when the men 
and women of every rank, in the hope ofa better world, shall rally around 


the Standard of TEMPERANCE and of Peace! 
te a 











Weavine.—It may not be known to many, that a species of loom for 
the manufacture of coarse cotton goods, called the “ Dandy Loom,” is con- 
siderably upon the increase, and seems for certain sorts to out-rival both 
the power loom and the old hand loom, The cost of manual power, and 
steam power, in weaving cloth, is now so near upon a par, that after a 
fair trial of the latter, the former is not likely to lose the preference. The 
only thing to be lamented by the competiton is, that the exertions of hu- 
man beings, thus employed, is at variance with the feelings of humanity. 
While steam and machincry can produce goods at a lower price, they will be 
preferred ; if men’s Acads and Aands can do this, the preference will be 
given to them. One of two consequences is sure to follow this competi- 
tion; either menand women, to maintain the advantage, must work beyond 
their abilities, as is the case at present; or, which ought to be the case, the 
cost of the necessaries of life must be so reduced, that manual labour 
being cheapened, a successful competition might be maintained by 
moderate exertion. A repeal of the Corn Laws, therefore, is what alone 
can turn the scale ; and besides adding unnumbered comforts to the poor, 
it would put work into the hands of great numbers who are at present to- 
tally unemployed. In illustration of what I have hinted at, in reference to 
Dandy Weavers, and the necessity, in order to compete with machinery, of 
securing the utmost efforts that haman beings can make, it may not be im- 
proper to state how this is accomplished. At one place,where there are about 
160 weavers, 1s. 2d. per piece is considered the regular price ; but it is varied 
as follows: every weaver who does not finish eight pieces per week, is 
only paid Is. Id.; an extra halfpenny is laid upon eight, and an extra 
penny upon those who work ten in the week. At another place 30 pieces in 
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the month are paid 1s. 3d. each—28, 1s, 2d. each—and 26, Is. each. I cast 
no reflections upon the owners of these concerns, on account of their ar- 
rangements ; my object simply is to shew, that unless living can be cheaper, 
so that the costof moderate manual labour may be less then the expense 
of steam and machines, the people must continue to be worked almost to 
death. And it is clear to me, that unless the passing of Saddler’s bill be fol- 
lowed up by cheap bread, milk, butter, and beef, (the sure result of a re- 
peal of the corn laws) many families will feel the eflects, if as is expect- 
ed, one-sixth should be taken from their wages. 

RecisTers.—Nothing can be more useful in a civilized country than 
an efficient, authorized, national system of Registration of Births, Marria- 
ges, and Deaths. The present plan is very objectionable on several 
grounds ; and though many unsuccessful struggles have been mae to ob- 
tain a remedy, I am glad to find, the subject again renewed. The only ob- 
jecting party will be the clergy and their friends, who unfortunately by 
habit or connexion, are generally found opposing their own interests to the 
public good. A defender of this order affirms, in the Times newspaper of 
March 13, that they do all this for nothing. This assertion, | confess, start- 
led me; and | began to recollect, how often I had heard of persons paying 
for copies of their register, and of the trouble they have had of procuring 
them ; and I also recollect distinctly that five guineas were paid to the Cu- 
rate of our Parish Church a few months ago, for extracting copies from the 
Registers, in connection with the taking of the last census. Doing things 
for “ nothing”? was quite new to me, when referring to Clergymen! But it 
is not the charge that is a ground of objection, so much as the imperfection 
of a church register, and the intérference with conscience which is involved. 
It cannot possibly be complete, because many persons belonging to other 
sects, or belonging to no party, never register either the births or the deaths 
of their families. And as to scruples of conscience, | know that many who 
either object to infant baptism altogether, or to the Church of England form 
of it, submit against their convictions to have their children “ christened” 
in order to get a registracy of their birth. And it is also well known, that 
the Unitarians, whose consciences are generally inflexible, are obliged to 
submit to a Trinitarian service, as the only passport to the blessings of 
matrimony. ‘The births of three or four of my elder children are registered 
inDr. Williams’ Library, London ; but since the demur was made as to the 
validity of this register, I have contented myself with merely entering the 
names of the others in our family bible. This aflair should be viewed al- 
together as a civil regulation, and ought not to be made to serve the pur- 
poses of any party. There ought to be an office in every district, under the 
direction of the proper civi/ authorities, in which, independently of any form 
of religious service, the birth, marriage, and death of every individual 
should be entered; and which, for a moderate charge, should at all times 
be accessible to parties concerned. Poor Church! will you never cease till 
you have taken all her props from under her ! 

A Hint.-——Among the various disgusting practices which prevail, is that 
of men standing in the gateways, and at the corners of the streets for pur- 
poses which ought to lead them to the most retired situations. Obscenity 
either in word or deed ought not to be tolerated ; and virtuous females, 
whose delicacy prevents their complaining, ought not to have their sense 
of propriety continually outraged. If by noticing this in the newspapers 
and other publications, which reach the low bred and the vulgar, the evil 
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cannot be overcome, there is a law which I think may meet the case, and 
which ought to be enforced. 

Docs.—I shall not be travelling far out of my path, if I notice the 
prevailing practice of keeping Dogs and _ suflering them to go. loose, to 
the great annoyance of pedestrians. It is a delicate point for one 
neighbour to find fault with another, with whom he wishes to live 
on terms of amity. Instances however, are not uncommon, of timid females 
being compelled to withhold their exchange of visits ; prevented from going 
on their proper business in certain streets ; or if they have ventured, it has 
heen with great fear. Every person who keeps a dog prowling in the 
streets, especially late at nights, should put himself in the situation of his 
neighbour, I once gota good lesson upon this subject; I had £9 to pay 
for the injury sustained by a person through the bite of our dog. 

Soar Duty.—Every one will recollect the disappointment experien- 
ced, when at the last remission of taxes, the duty on Soap was not includ- 
ed. The duty is 3d. per lb, or £14 a ton; the sum collected in 1831 
amounted to £1,283,458. Now in the name of common sense, I would 
ask, ought not this tax upon an article so essential to the health and com- 
fort of the poor, to be totally remitted, and laid upon the luxuries and 
fashions of the wealthier classes? Instead of going to the poor woman’s 
wash tub, and cutting the pound of soap into two, leaving only one 
half, and sending the other to the treasury, might not the tax gatherer be 
better employed by visiting the mansions, the parks, the pleasure parties, 
the hotels, the gaming houses, &e. of the rich, and collecting from some or 
all of these places the value of the poor woman’s soap ? The present im- 
post gives, also, great encouragement to smuggling ; a drawback is allow- 
ed to all soap imported to lreland, which affords an opportunity of smug- 
gling it back into this country. It has been ascertained that 7ibs. of soap 
a-head for a year, is the average weight used in six of the largest Work- 
houses in the kingdom; and yet taking the United Kingdom, rich and 
poor, the quantity for which duty is paid, amounts only to 6lbs. a-head. 
| am sorry to notice, that a recent attempt to get this duty repealed, has 
again failed. 

INsoLvVENT Destrors.—The number of acts of Parliament in a civilized 
country like England, will generally be in proportiou to the want of moral 
principle ; and in a mercantile nation, those referring to debtor and credi- 
tor, must needs be numerous. Hitherto, however, they have been any 
thing but satisfactory. The operation of the Bankrupt laws have just 
served to prove that they are not worth keeping ; and those which refer to 
Insolvent Debtors, are both a laughing stock and erying stock to many. 
The two objects to be gained, if aman become embarrassed in his cireum- 
stances, are, the hasconstlens of the man’s honest disposition, and the secur- 
ing to the creditors the greatest possible amount from his estate. By send- 
ing a person to prison, to prepare a schedule, and to take the benefit of the 
act, both these objects are generally lost. If he be a novice in villany when 
he goes, he is a bad learner if he do not return perfectly taught. He loses 
his time, leaves all his aflairs deranged, lives upon, or secures to himself, 
the property he has, and returns perfectly satisfied to pay just nothing in 
the pound, It is the height of folly to expect either to teach a man hones- 
ty or to come at his property by placing him in the debtor’s jail: any 
course, excepting for the purpose of revenge, is better than this. To shew 
the eflects of a diflerent mode of proceeding, | may mention a case—Two 
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brothers, equally embarrassed in their circumstances, called together their 
creditors, but not being able to arrange their aflairs satisfactorily, procured 
each a friendly arrest ; one went to Lancaster; the other was aie at the 
coach office, but happening to hear of it, I prevailed upon him to desist. 
A meeting of his creditors was called; matters were arranged; his busi- 
ness continued, and 5s. in the pound was paid in a short time. He who 
went “ to schedule,” after a loss of two or three months, came out and 
never paid a farthing. And this is a fair specimen of what is taking place 
every week. In consequence of this, and bad management, delay, and 
expense under a commission of bankruptcy, or a deed of assignment, 
“‘ Compositions” are now the prevailing mode of settling these affairs ; and 
unless we had a law that’ would work better than those which have yet 
been tried, it is the best end of a bad concern. Imprisonment for debts, 
except as a penal offence, is likely to be abandoned, and ought to have been 
long since. 

Preston AUXILIARY Bisie Sociery.—Pleased as I am with the circu- 
lation of the Bible, the gentle hints which I wish to throw out in reference 
to this society, must be taken as intended to promote more eflectually the 
object which it has in view.—First. If attendance at the annual meetings, 
or any connection with the operations of the society, be requisite to entitle 
a person to be a “ President,” or to have his name among the list of officers, 
it is full time that some inquiries were made as to matters of fact.—Second. 
In looking over the Reports since the year 1823, it strikes me that the com- 
mittee might be a little modified without any disadvantage. An infusion of 
young, active, liberal-minded men might remove the chill which at present 
seems to be felt, and ease the burdens of those who have served a long and 
laborious apprenticeship, I felt disposed to have named this at the Shrove 
Tuesday Anniversary, but perhaps this is the better mode of doing it. It 
may be useful to remember this next year. While I was much pleased 
with a good deal that was said, there were two points respecting which | 
felt some regret. The first was, that while the speakers expatiated in glow- 
ing terms on the dissemination of the Scriptures, they seemed to conceal or 
hold back the fact of the present immoral condition of the people, amidst 
the immense circulation of Bibles, Mr. Ely’s speech afforded the only ex- 
ception. This would have been coming home ; it would have been a con- 
firmation of the truth of what I have continued to assert,—that the circula- 
tion of tracts and books, be they ever so excellent, are no substitute for pe rsonal 
labour. The other point, is the comparative dread of infidelity which seem- 
ed to pervade the mind of almost every speaker. While they see infidel 
practices every where prevailing, and while they do not so much as allude 
to them in a meeting like this; and while, moreover, they seem unwilling 
to make any extra exertion, or sacrifices to remove these practices, why are 
they so alarmed at the report of some few instances of unbelief? The man 
that rejects christianity, is in error ; but the man who professes to believe 
it, and acts contrary to its precepts, is in a greater error; and so thought 
the Apostle, for alluding to those who “ provided not for their own,” he 
says, “ He has denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” We have no 
organized avowed infidelity here that I am aware of; but we have open 
hostility to the precepts of the Bible in every class of society ; we see it in 
every street and every lane, every day and every night; and yet this was 
passed over, it seems, as a matter of minor importance. It is not the circu- 
lation of paper and leather, and letter-press, that we ought to rejoice in so 
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much as the reception of the principles, and the practice of the precepts 

which the Bible contains. After all there is a clerical infidelity against 
which we have to guard; for a man that can violate the plainest declara- 
tions of the New ‘Testament, by serving a process of law, and collecting 
tithes at the point of the bayonet, and who can thus libel christianity, by 
calling into her service the coercive powers of the state, is not only infidel 
himself, but may be considered a chief agent in diffusing these principles 
abroad. ‘The Koran may sanction such conduct, but the New Testament 
never can. I blush for the Ministers of Religion when I find them hud- 
died together crying against the bite of a flea, while a lion stands gaping 
at the door. 

JupGce Atperson—* Reapine and Weritine!’’—What a confusion 
of ideas must have occupied the mind of Judge Alderson, when he deliver- 
ed his speech to the grand jury at the late assizes at Lancaster. His 
introduction is distinguished, not more for its flattery of the gentlemen of 
the grand jury, than for the doubtful statement it contains. He said, “ It 
gives me great pleasure on all occasions to see a numerous attendance of 
gentlemen of rank, station, and eharacter, to fill the office which you now 
hold ; because an assurance is given to the country that the duties of that 
office will be weir discharged,’ Those who believe the premises may also 
give credit to the conclusion. In the course of his address we have alsothe 
following passage :—“* What can be the cause of this great prevalency of 
crime it is diflicult to conceive, unless it be that imperfect species of Edu- 
cation which is confined to reading and writing, without any instruction in 
those duties, the performance of which is incumbent on men and christians. 
Nothing can be more fallacious than to suppose that reading and writing 
constitute Education—Education, whichis the highest, best,and most valuable 
gift that one man can bestow upon another. In training up men to the per- 
formance of their duties to society we may begin, with reading and writing, 
but to stop here—without teaching them their duties as husbands 
and fathers, as men and christians, is to leave society in that state of twi- 
light which can only lead, as it did originally lead, to the introduction of 
sin and woe. Now the judge surely does not mean—though his words 
might be constructed to mean this,—-that “reading and writing” are the 
causes of the “ prevalency of crime.’ His meaning I presume, should be, 
that these arts are but an tmperfect remedy ; and who disputes this? No 
man who has thought at all upen the subject. And hence those who estab- 

lish schools for reading and writing, without jumbling them up with a pro- 
fane use of sacred things, are also the warmest advocates for moral and reli- 
gious instruction, in their proper places. But the Judge’s remarks are 
evidently a side wind attack upon the Lancasterian Schools and Mechanics’ 
Institutes ; and probably upon the Government system of Education in- 
tended for Ireland. But what, I ask, has the assumed refigious Education of 
tie National Schools eflected beyond any other syetsm? The factis that Schools 
and systems of Education have little to do with the important question 
raised by the Judge. Is it not strange that his Lordship when talking 
about “ teaching the duties of husbands and fathers,’ should not have re- 
collected that we have an order of men called e/ergy ; and that they are 
surely appointed and ee to do something? “ The prevalency of crime ” 
is the fault of the clergy ; and to endeavour to account for the fact upon 
any other principle, betrays a want either of intellect or honesty; and in 
the face of the failure of every other means, it is only their labour, by whom- 
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soever performed, that can apply a remedy. We may fine, imprison, 
transport, and hang, as fast as we please, but unless the people be 
taught ; unless the whole people be brought beneath the influence of chris- 
tian instruction, and carried on by the zealous and disinterested spirit of the 
primitive teachers, we may continue to delude ourselves about “ schools ’’ 
and “ plans ” for raising the character of the people. The altered arrange- 
ments of the country aflord facilities for vice, aud which ought to have been 
counteracted by the seasonable, appropriate, and zealous labours of the 
clergy ; but what can we expect from an hire ling clergy? IfJudge Alder- 
son upon his ariving at Lancaster bad found the town sorely visited with an 
epidemic disease, which had prevailed for months; that though its in- 
fection was spreading far and wide, a great majority of the cases had never 
been visited, and that the Physicians had just followed the same routine of 
labour as when the town was in perfect health—upon whom would he have 
fixed the blame? Upon the Docrors, mostassuredly. Let the Judge ap- 
ply this, and remember it when he gives his next charge. 

Hatt oF Inrettect.—Collop Monday, as it is called, was duly ob- 
served here by the Corporation with the imposing, impressive, and intel- 
lectual usuages, so long practised in this borough. I understand the 
“ colts ’’ were unusually frisky, which gave considerable eclat to the fete ; 
but not having an opportunity of being present, | cannot enter into the de- 
tails. J remember, however, being a witness on one occasion to the ba- 
hyism of these old children, which certainly outdid any thing I ever saw or 
heard of before. The “colt hole ” on the Marsh was leapt, but this was 
done by proxy, there being plenty of high blood present ; adventurers for 
1s, each leap would jump belly déep in water. At Water-lane-end, all the 
water, filth, and dirt, which usually flow down the sloughs, were diverted 
from their course and made to form a standing lake across the road ; into 
this mony was thrown, and the scrambling and fighting of all the lads and 
fools present, almost buried in filth, may be better fancied than described. 
Quantities of burning hot copper was “ perried "’ in the Market-place, the 
salutary effects of which do not need to be mentioned ; but to persons of 
enlarged minds, like those who conduct these aflairs, the result must have 
been exquisitely gratifying. The “colts” were required to “ show off” 
round the pump atthe top of Lord-street; and being rather untractable were 
“leathered ” with hats, cabbage stalks, and bludgeons of various weights, 
till they became fairly “broken in.’’ The fanaticism of the day closed, as 
usual, with a liberal sacrifice to the Bacchanalian Deity. How long must 
the sun of intellectual light shine upon the people of this country before it 
penetrate these opaque ‘Corporation bodies 

TiTHES IN IRELAND.—These, it appears, can no longer be collected ; 
the parsons have worked till they are quite fast in it; and though Govern- 
ment has its hands more than full, so pitiful are their cries, that the treasury 
bag must needs be opened to mantain that most important of all under- 
takings in Ireland, the establishment of a reformed Church. Money, it is 
said, is to be advanced to the suflering clergy, end government is to become 
tythe collector general; and when the “ arrears’”’ are paid up, the discon- 


tented people of Ireland are to be favoured with a change in the mode of 


payment. They are tired with seeing the footmarks of the tythe proctor 
in every field, tearing away their cattle and their grain to serve a church 
which they abhor, but now, poor simpletons '_—they are to be relieved and 
madg contented, by paying the same amount only in another shape! I have 
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just been reading over the article in the Black Book entitled “ Church of 
freland.”’—The following is an extract :— 

“ Revenues of the Established Church of Ireland.—Archbishops and 
bishops, average income of each £10,000........4 2.06040 e00 ++ «£220,000 
Estates of the deans and chapters.....eeeeseeeseeeeeeeeeees 250,000 
Ecclesiastical rectors, vicars, and perpetual curates :— 

OES ES ee 
Ge SAE ion eto s tee ttt ewiabksteicvess * FEA 
Ministers’s money. «+ -sseseeeeeeeeeeeees 25,000 
Ce Beicstiectecsest dcticwwe: BR 
956,587 


WOM iiseisdsesdss ch SHR 


Here is certainly, a noble revenue, for the maintenance of a little insignifi- 
cant church, with barely more than halfa million of hearers. The establish- 
ed church of Scotland, with a million and a half of followers, is now con- 
sidered amply endowed, although its revenues do not exceed £234,900, or 
one-sixth of those of Ireland. The sums expended on the established 
priesthood of Ireland, are nearly equal to one-half the amount of the reve- 
nue paid into the Exchequer, on account of public taxes for the mainte- 
nance of an army of 50,000 men, for defraying the expense of police and 
justice, for the support of the local administration, for defraying the inte- 
rest of the public debt of Ireland, and its proportional contribution to the 
exigencies of the general government, It ought never to be forgotten that 
the immense income lavished on a luxurious priesthood, whose duties 
prescribe to them charity, humility, and self-denial, is rang from a poor 
distressed population, of whom hundreds perish annually from sheer want 
of the necessaries of life, and the vast majority of whom—so little have 
they been benefited by the instructions of their well-paid spiritual guides— 
are in such a state of ignorance and destitution, that they are little better 
fed, clothed, and lodged than the beasts of the field !” 

And I really feel it impossible to suppress my grief at seeing the 
name of christianity coupled with so much corruption, oppression, and 
avarice—my astonishment that government should persist in the absurd at- 
tempt to force an obnoxious religion upon the people—and my indigna- 
tion at the conduct of so many aristocrats and their dependants, who under 
the garb of piety, while the people are starving for bread, are engrossing 
so vast a portion of their country’s wealth. ‘This confounded church ever 
more stands in the way of all peaceful legislation, and while a “ law reli- 
gion’’ exists in any part of the kingdom the hands of government will 
always be fettered. Rancour and malice, oppression and cruelty, spolia- 
tion and bloodshed, have constantly attended the appointment of an Impe- 
rial religion; whilst read religion, retiring from the bustle and angry scenes 
of life, has gradually progressed, unseen and uncared for by the great men 
of the earth. Mr. Stanley's policy is behind its day, and he had better never 
meddle, than suggesi measures which cannot be carried into effect. While 
either confusion or dishonesty seems so much to prevail upon this point, 
the next “ Institute,” I hope, will be teach to kings and courtiers the real 
value of church establishmen ts- 

Tue Generar Fast, it has been remarked by many, was observed 
with much more decorum than was generally expected. Very few drunken 
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men were seen in the streets, and the business at the Jerry Shops seemed 
to be slack. Whether it was owing to the Tuesday not being a “ pay day,” 
or to better motives, I will not undertake to say. 

Preston ‘TEMPERANCE SocieTY.—A public meeting was held for the 
formation of this Society on Thursday the 22nd of March, at which the 
dreadful evils of drunkenness were faithfully depicted; the motives for 
eflecting a reform zealously enforced ; and the peculiar advantages of the 
plan distinetly made out. Mr. Pollard, of Manchester, the most humourous 
advocate of Temperance, I ever heard, almost electrified the audience for 
a considerable time, and by his facts, and reasoning, and anecdotes, | have 
no doubt, sealed the conversion of many. ‘The names added to the books 
that evening and since has augmented the previous number to about 200. 
The reclaiming of drunkards, and the saving of “ the little drop men ”’ be- 
ing objects of such immense importance, that I hone the flame now kindled 
will not be suffered to wane till every man, woman, aud child is led to de- 
test ardent spirits as their greatest enemy. 

Poor Laws.—To notice this subject satisfactorily would require a 
whole number rather than a paragraph, but as legislation is again at work 
upon this complicated subject, | would beg to urge a “ previous question,” 
and that is, an act, or-a series of acts for “ preventing people becoming 
poor.” If the errors which have led to the continued increase of poverty, be 
either in the civil, ecclsiastical, or political department, let them, first ofall, 
be clearly discovered. Let the reason wuy, in the midst of overflowing 
wealth, a great part of the people are paupers, be made manifest; and if I 
might give a word of advice to the House of Commons, it should be this, 
not to move a single step till this is fone. Adjust this point and all the rest 
will almost adjust themselves. 

CoNnSUMPTION OF Opi10m IN Cnina.—Every country seems to have 
its fashions in perpetuating intoxication ; and so unreflecting are mankind, 
that present enjoyment is constantly seized upon, though it be at the expense 
of ten times the amount of future evil. The consumption of Opium in 
China, like that of ardent Spirits in England, seems to have arisen to an 
alarming height. From the Ist of April, 1830, to January, 1831, 15,145 
chests of Indian Opium were devoured, which, valued at 10, 083,302 dollars, 
amounts, at 4s. per dollar, to £2,016,660. 

Lectores.—-On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, commencing 
March 7th, I delivered three Lectures in the Cock-pit, to crowded audiences, 
on the Moral Condition of the People ; on the Fast Day two Discourses on 
Intemperance and Covetousness ; and on Sunday Evening last | commenced 
a short course on Theological Subjects, which will be continued weekly. 
My great object in doing this is not to raise a controv ersy, but to give a 
candid statement of my opinions, to soften down the asperity of doctrina! 
fastidiousness, and to promote above every other object the religion of the 
heart and life. 1 understand it has frequently been objected that I belong- 
to no party ; this has been no source of satisfaction to inyself ; hirclingism, 
existing almost in every party, has been the chief cause of this, and anv 
other cause, arising from peculiarity of sentiment, I shall endeavour to 
make clear in the course of these Lectures. My rule of judging of charac- 
ter is the one laid down by Christ himself. “ By their erurrs” (not by 


their “ views,” their professions, or their fe elings) “ye shall know them.” 

A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit, neither can a good tree bring 
forth evil fruit. Grapes spring not from thorns, nor figs from thistles ; 
every tree, therefore, is known by its fruits. Though I join notin their forms 
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of worship, I embrace in the arms of charity, all who, believing that Jesus 
is the Christ, endeavour, so far as they know, to keep his commandments. 

Sappier’s Biit.—Considerable opposition is raised in several quar- 
ters against both the principle and details of this bill; and unless the friends 
of humanity bestir themselves, the present opportunity—the most favour- 
able which has ever before occurred—of securing these valuable regula- 
tions, may be lost. If by a general distribution of wealth the parents of 
the children were in circumstances to treat with the masters on equal terms, 
legislation, I think, would be improper ; and unless the opposing members, 
by repealing taxes, abrogating the corn laws, and applying the surplus 
wealth of the country to the ercation of profitable employment, are pre- 
pared to secure this distribution, they ought to be ashamed of their opposi- 
tion to a measure so humane as that before the house. Instead of render- 
ing the business profit/ess, as some alarmists maintain, | am much mistaken 
if, so soon as it is ascertained that one sixth less of yarn will be sent into 
market, prices do not advance in propertion ; and what would be the difler- 
ence to the consumer, provided a small fraction of a penny a yard 
should be added to the price of cloth? If little or no profit remain, 
no more mills will be built; if otherwise, additions will still be made, 
and as all spinners will be under the same regulations, the trade and 
the profits willl soon adjust themselves to each other. The low wa- 
ges of children is the effect of a superabundance of labour; and hence, 
should the same quantity of yarn be wanted after the limitation of the hours, 
this labour will be more in request, and this will soon counteract the sup- 
posed depreciation of wages arising from the expected abridgment of the 
hours of labour; a sixth part more hands will be employed than before. 

sut all other reasoning apart, should there be difficulties in securing a pro- 
fitable return to the capitalist, are there no expedients to be tried but 
that of destroying the health, enjoyment, and morals of those whose years 
call for our special protection? Will the God of the Mammonites be sat- 
isfied with no sacrifice but the immolation of defenceless children? Let 
the spinner say, I will neither eat nor drink at such a cost; the epitaphs 
of untimely deaths from extreme labour in childhood, shall never be writ- 
ten over my gate. And let the public say, cursed be the yarn and the 
cloth which are produced by the overworking, sweat, and labour of the in- 
fant slaves of England! Prisoners and foreign slaves can be protected, and 
why not these’? The following extract from Saddler’s speech will speak 
this point. : 

« All felons sentenced to hard labour, are, by act of parliament, not 
allowed to be employed above ten hours a day. In the hulks the time is 
9} hours in summer, and two hours less in winter. By an order in coun- 
cil no slave in the Colonies was to be worked at night, and only from six 
in the morning till six in the evening; and all slaves were entitled to an 
intermission of labour from eight till nine o’clock, and from one till three ; 
so that nine hours was the limit preseribed for the adult alone ; and those 
between 14 and 16 years of age were allowed to be worked only six hours 
in the day.” 

All depends upon the expression of public opinion at this crisis; a 
number of favourable circumstances promise success to this measure ; but 
as ministers are faltering, no doubt intimidated by the frowns of the weal- 
thy princes of the north ; and as many, even liberal members of parliament, 
sing very small, nothing but a strong expression of public feeling can pre- 
vent the bill being deprived of its most valuable parts, and poor children 
being left without protection. 
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Rerorm Bitt.—After a long and tedious delay, the Reform Bill 
has again passed the House of Commons with a majority of 116, and from 
the tone of the Ministerial speeches, if the House of Lords shew a dispo- 
sition to treat it as before, proper measures will be taken to prevent it 
Surely there are 50 or 60 individuals in the country who may be consi- 
dered as w orthy of sitting in the upper house as the present occupants ; and 
if they again be “ aw kard,” in order to secure the passing of the bill, the 
King, I hope, will send them his invitation. 

PaGanini the fiddler, who has just left this country, is said to have 
realized in about three months, the immense sum of £20,000. So much 
for the way in which the people of this country spend their money. While 
wretchedness, poverty, and want of employment are seen on every hand, 
what a pity itis, that the wealth of this country should be thus carried 
away by foreigners. In the same way loans of millions upon millions are 
contracted with foreign states, which never return. There is a custom in 
some parts of the Fylde where the landlord will not allow either hay or 
straw to be sold, but ‘compels all to be eaten upon the estate to manure the 
land ; and if the produce of England was kept for England’s use, the peo- 
ple would be better of than they are. ‘The laws by which the wealth of the 
country is distributed call loud for a revision. Paganini’s performance at 
the Whinchester concert, for which he received £200, only occupied 28 
minutes ! 

Cemernies.-—A bill I perceive is brought into Parliament to establish 
an extensive Cemetry in Phoenix Park, Dublin, This reminds us of the 
necessity of such places in every Jarge town. If it be but on a small scale 
I hope we shall soon have one in Preston. 





———— - - - _ ~ — 





NAVIGATORS. 





To the Editor of the Moral Reformer, 


Sir, 


Tree is one class of people which appears to me to be overlooked by 
those who feel for the degraded state of society in general, I mean those who are denomi- 
nated Navigators in their associated capacity. Noman who either venerates Deity or respects 
the social order of society, can be in the company of these deeply depraved wretches, with- 
out being stung every moment with the most heart-piercing expressions and filthy commu- 
nications. No compunction is manifested among them for the most atrocious evils commit- 
ted ; no remorse of conscience will be acknowledged by them when they have outraged all 


decency and the most appalling inconsistences are proved against them jon the contrary, 


they will exult in mischief, and their only delight appears to be in glorying in their own 
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shame ; I particularly allude to those men who ere employed in the Liverpool Docks. I 
have hed daily communications with them for about four months, and have had opportunities 
of gaining knowledge of the general character of those who have the superintendence 
and directing of the different parties, or men employed in different departments ; and can 
say that I only found two men whose moral deportment was any way respectable: and con- 
sidering that there are between two and three thousand men daily employed, those two 
could but have comparatively very little influence, especially when it is considered that their 
influence is confined to their own undertaking, perhaps to twenty or thirty men each. Eng- 
lish, Irish, Welch and Scotch are amalgamated together ; mostly athletic, stout and healthy 
men in the prime of life ; very few of whom have any settled place of abode, and the burden of 
their conversation is, when at work, to turn each other into ridicule, which creates broils, and 
very often terminates in blows. Such isthe grade of character of those human beings who are 
employed in so noble an undertaking ; in all probability where the stretch of genius was 
never surpassed. Can it easily be imagined that perhaps the first Sea Port, in the first Mer- 
cantile Kingdom in the World, so much famed for Benevolence and Philanthrophy, should 
suffer her Works of Art and Usefulness to be performed by such a company of Desperadoes, 
without making any effort to reduce them to civilization. 

Liverpool abounds in charitable Institutions, and her Philanthrophic sympathies extend 
both to the destitute landman, and to the destitute waterman, without any direct allusion to 
the Dock Excavator or Stonemason. She has her Floating Church and her Floating Chapel, 
where Divine Worship is regularly performed according to their separate rites; and some la- 
bour has been taken, and expence incurred, to induce the Seamen to attend for spiritual in- 
struction with a degree of success. 

I do not mean to insinuate that the Dock Excavator is excluded from participating in 
any benevolent Institution for spiritual Instruction,—on the contrary, I know individuals 
who have been :eceived into the Hospital, and had every attention paid to them ; but, I do 
mean to say that there is no direct medium of communication to them as a body. And if Li- 
verpool affords a fair sample of those men who are employed at other Sea Ports and at the 
different public Openings of Water Courses and New Roads, Railways, &c. what a dread- 
ful specimen of English degradation will be exhibited, when a’solemn and serious view of 
the whole body of them is contemplated: and what an awful responsibility must rest some- 
where, when it is considered that England has wound a wreath of her own praise around the 
globe we inhabit, in favour of the civilized and polished condition of her own inhabitants ; 
when at the same time she is fostering in her very bosom such a nest of desperadoes, without 
notice or regard. Is not this one of the yet unnoticed rancours which is festering to the 
core of England’s elevation ? But I must break off, else, my subject would now lead me in- 

to matter too lengthened for insertion in your valuable Reformer ; and if those hints already 
given, may be thought worthy of a place, and be found the means of suggesting any good to- 
wards the people of whom they are the subject, it will be source of rejoicing to, 


Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 


JONATHAN EDEN. 
Chorley, February 10th, 1832. 
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To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 


Havre been for years a mourner over the follies and miseries of man- 
kind, you will conceive the pleasure with which I perused the pages of a work whose ex- 
press purpose is to propose remedies for the present evils of society. 

It is e difficult thing for those who have mused upon a subject of deep interest ‘ till a 
fire burned within them ;’ it is next to impossible for them, to refrain from expressing 
their feelings, when the way seems opened to do it, and this is the case at present with 
me. I read in one of your numbers a letter on self-education, and in another a desire to 
increase the number of your contributors ; this, with a train of reflections which arose in 
my mind some time ago, induced me totry if I could furnish any thing which would be ac- 
ceptable. The reflections themselves I must lay before you as the foundation of my pre- 
sent communication. 

I was enjoying the freshness of a beautiful autumnal evening, on a gentle eminence 
overlooking a fertile country—there was an indescribable appearance of joy and serenity 
diffused over the scene—the Ruler of the seasons had, in compassion to the wants of mil- 
lions, borne with the ingratitude of some of his creatures, who had daringly destroyed the 
former gifts of his bounty, and the un¢haritableness of others, who had been deaf to the 
entreaties of their suffering brethren—early in the season the harvest had been gathered 
in, the cattle were regaling themselves amidst green and plentiful herbage, and the land 
seemed, like myself, to enjoy its sabbath tranquillity. Whilst reflecting on the advanta- 
ges of my own lot, which had permitted me for so long a period to be an admiring specta- 
tor of the displays of Divine wisdom and munificence which every year presents, my 
thoughts turned with feelings of sorrow to those, who had grown up from infancy to ma- 
turity in almost total ignorance of their Creator and of all true happiness. A brighter pros- 
pect presented itself before me, on adverting to those of the rising generation who had 
attended Sunday Schools, and to the advantages which Mechanics’ Institutes afford to 
youth, Here I had some foundation for hope—but what a world of temptations is befor 
them! Youth seeks for enjoyment, and, alas! too often seeks for it in foolish and impro- 
per pursuits. I feared lest in the heedlessness of early years some might give way to 
powerful enticements, and earnestly wished that whilst they were yet innocent they could 
by any means be assisted to gain a relish for higher gratifications and cultivate a desire to 
study the Book of Nature. The circumstance of meeting with your work has renewed 
that wish. It is in connection with this department of self-education that 1 would offer a 
few humble remarks if it coincide with your plan to admit an essay or two on that subject. 


They will be neither long, nor learned, as all my eloquence is that of the heart. 


A FRIEND TO YOUTH: 


a 
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The following excellent remarks on the ReLticious Epucation or Cuam- 
DREN, are extracts from a manuscript of Mr. Frazer’s, Baptist 
Minister, of Bolton. He intends, I understand, on some future occa- 
sion, to publish a pamphlet upon the subject. 





Tue business of human education has occupied the attention of the wisest and best 
men in all ages. Not only have private individuals spent long lives in training the youth- 
ful mind, but nations, far remote in the history of the world, have made the instruction of 
their youth a matter of distinct legislative enactment, and whilst her councils established it, 
the wisest of their senators superintended with the utmostassiduity and care their different 
seminaries. For such conduct there was the best possible reason ; these men had sufficient 
foresight to comprehend that the intellectual vigour, the healthy condition of their several 
republics, and even their warlike powers in a great measure depended on the early descip- 
line and mental improvement of their youth ; and no lover of the rising generation can look 
back on the blaze of knowledge, and general intelligence manifested by the favoured youth of 
Greece, without lamenting, that whilst we in modern times have cultivated, like those fa- 
voured nations, the several arts and sciences to an extent unparralleled, the moral and men- 
tal improvement of our youth has been a subject of almost total neglect. One reason may 
be given perhaps, whch gives us the secret why, at least the Spartan youth of all others, 
excelled in knowledge. The wise Lycurgus laid it down as a law, that no man should at- 
tempt the instruction of youth, unless he had, by his ability and industry, raised himself to 
the highest office in the state ; and who, as a man, should be able togive a perfect exempli- 
fication in himself of those virtues he inculcated on his youthful auditors. We say here 
was the secret, men of tried ability, who had made the science of education the business of 
their lives ; these were the men into whose hands were committed the training of the ri- 
sing population ; and so, whilst the venerable sage stood surrounded by his youthful band, 
and poured forth, in the fulness of his heart, the wisdom, the experience and the knowledge 
of a lengthened life, his youthful auditory beheld the bright shining of his virtues; they 
adored the man and learned his way; they contemplated the splendour of his abilities and 
envied them ; they loved the sage ; they esteemed him asa father ; they respected himasa friend, 
whilst each in noble emulation sought to excel his fellow in all that was good and great 
and generous. We by no means assert that at the present day there are not found men of 
genuine ability and worth engaged in this work: no, we know many such; nevertheless, it 
cannot be denied that many men have engaged in the business of instruction, not from any 
delight,or partiality they have for the science, but either it may be to repair a fallen for- 
tune, or to obtain a living which they have sought in another calling, without success ; and 
thus, in place of this high and sacred subject occupying the attention of the most profound, 
intelligent, and intellectual of the community, it has too often fallen into the hands of such 
needy adventurers, who, although they may know somewhat of the languages, are, nevet- 
theless, ignorant of the first principles of mental developement. The general thirst, how- 
ever, and demand for sound knowledge, which is heard from every quarter of the commu- 
nity, will no doubt bring into the field a race of able and intelligent men, who shall make it 
at once their study and delight to gratify the popular feeling. There is one view which 
a christian takes of this subject which raises in his mind a train of the most solemn refec- 
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tions. The education of human beings for the most part has had reference to them more as 
mortal than immortal beings ; it has had a bearing more on the part they were to act on this 
little stage of human, rather than the vast sphere of their spiritual being, that man, the 
creature of a never-ending existence, has been acted on, and treated as if the brief span of 
his mortal being constituted the sum total of his pilgrimage. The mechanic has learned 
his trade, merely to accomodate himself to the demands of a present life ; he has been schooled 
into his letters and numbers, merely to qualify him the more in bettering his condition in the 
present world ; and thus, whilst every attention has been paid in training up the man in all the 
accomplishments necessary to act well his part in the life that now is, we have forgotten that 
the material on which to work is a young immortal, a traveller to eternity, in the bud of its 
being, who when it has concluded the last dread scene in the drama of a present life, shall en- 
ter on a world of awful interest and endless duration. To train up the rising generation for 
such a world ought to be the great business of our Sabbath Schools. 

In regard to the necessity let us consider the universal ignorance and vice of the commu- 
nity, especially of youth, Mark the boy of fourteen, how awkardly the oath drops from 
his lips; at seventeen he pronounces it with greater ease; it may be at twenty-two he 
has grown an adept in his study, and can curse with ease and with pleasure, and not feel one 
single qualm of conscience. Have youobserved the process? That which firsthe perform- 
ed with difficulty, now is accomplished with ease ; that which formerly gave him pain, now 
affords him pleasure ; thus plainly proving that the ignorant and infatuated being is under- 
going a rapid course of training ; where he is heaping up to himself “ wrath against the day 
of wrath.”” Now, could your eye for one single hour enjoy the attributes of omnipresence, 
then let it glance across and survey the séveral cities and towns of our world, then let it rest 
for a time on the mass of corrupt and immoral principle laid before it, and say, from such a 
scene would not the christian turn with disgust and horror ; and yet this, and more than 
this, is the daily oblation presented by the hearts of millions to the eye of infinite purity. 

I will come to facts and revelations made in our own land: we often hear of the general 
intelligence, and now educated state of our country ; now let the following facts be attended 


to, they speak for themselves : I receive the body of my information from a public paper, pub- 


lished on the 9th of April, during the trials of the Incendiaries by the special commissions. 
In the County of Berks, of 135 prisoners committed, only 25 could write, 57 only could 
read, and76 could neither read nor write { ners tried at Abingdon, 6 only could read 
and write, 11 could read f , the ren ler were wholly uneducated—In Bucks, of 79 
prisoners, mly 30 could ind write.—In Hants, « 332 prisoners, 105 could neither ul 


nor wrife.—Kent, about one half of the prisoners committed to Maidstone Jail could neither 
ead nor write——Sussex, of 50 persons tried at Lewes, 13 only could read and write ; it is 
added, nearly the whole of them were totally ignorant with regard to the mature and obliga- 
tions of true religion; from the whole then I arrive at the following statement :-—Out of 
529 committals, (omitting Kent) only 118 could write, and only 165 could read, so that we 
have out of 529 persons, near about 370 individuals who are totally ignorant of even the 
first rudiments of education! This is an awful picture! Let no one say this ignorance is 
confined to the South of England, I quote you a short paragraph from a paper published 
in the Month of February last. “In this place, at Oldham, last week, a girl lodged an in- 
formation against her Master, alledging that she was over wrought in the factory. The girl 
was produced, and stated that she was in her thirteenth year. The following questions were 


put to her:—Do you know your prayerst—No. Do you know where people go that tell 
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lies'—No. Have you never heard about Hell ’—Yes I have heard folks talk about it. Do 
you know what sort of people go there?—No. Do you know you will go there if you tell 
lies ?—No I do not know. She was consequently set aside as unfit tobe sworn. These 
are facts,my hearers, that should claim and ecxite the sympathy of any man of right feeling, 
and afford a demonstrative proof of the necessity of Sabbath School instruction.—If the one 
gives us any idea of the destitution of the people in the elements of mechanical education, 
and the other of moral information and principle, what must be the state of a great majority 
of our community, but awful and affecting ignorance, which naturally leads me to the 
method of communicating religious knowledge to children. 

In all the sciences and even in the arts of life, you are aware we generally adopt that 
plan which is the leastdifficult, and by which we shall the sooner and more certainly attain 
our object. In the communication of religious truth, great attention is requisite. “ The 
trumpet must not give an uncertain sound.” The nature of the truths themselves, and the 
responsibility of the parties to whom they are addressed, make it incumbent on us, not only 
to use all plainness of speech, but to communicate our ideas in such a way as the party 
hearing cannot but understand us. 

After maturely studying the subject, and after a long course of experience in it, we are 
satisfied that the Carecueticar. Mernop is by far the best. Let me draw you a picture of 
one of our schools, Suppose you see our Teacher surrounded by 80 or 100 interesting and 
happy countenances, all of whom have learned the portion of scripture given out: the busi- 
ness is commenced by singing and prayer; they repeat their exercise ; the teacher takes 
his stand at the desk; silence is requested; (as every thing wearing an imperative 
character should be done away,) the teacher opens his bible ; every child opens at the same 
time, and puts its forefinger on the passage ; he commences by putting a few questions 
which tend to connect the passage for the night, with the foregoing verses ; then every eye 
is fixed upon him, not one trifler; this done, he directs them to the passage, and to the first 
sentence on which the forefinger points ; now every eye is upon the passage searching for 
the answer ; upon every sentence he chatechizes them, putting on every verse, it may be 
twenty or thirty questions; in the course he illustrates the narrative, giving a geographical 
description of the places mentioned, or perhaps says something of the persons noticed, and 
then again illustrates the whole by some striking anecdote, direct to the point; after he is 

satisfied the children understand the passage, they now close their bibles, when he proceeds 
to make a solemn improvement of the whole in a short address. The first part of the exer- 
cise is directed to the intellect of the child, the last part to the affections: the first part 
trains him up in the understanding of the truth, the last brings him to the erperience of it: the 
first is the discipline of the head, and has for its object its improvement ; the last is an appesl 
to the heart, and has for its object its regeneration. Now it is the establishment of such in- 
stitutions as this, we wish; and it is the formation of such that is wanted at the present day. 
The catechetical method is one of tried utility ; it can boast of the venerable and profound 
philosophic minds of a Socrates and a Plato in ancient times, and some of the first men in 
the anatomical and other schools of science in our own day, as its friends and warmest sup- 
porters. I readily allow it requires men of no common intellect to pursue it with success. 
But why should such men be backward to engage init?) An object which employed the 
attention of a Locke and a Watts; an object for which the King of Israel unrobed himself; 
yea, an object hallowed and endeared to us by the honoured example of our adored Lord 
himself. Such an object can well employ, in its vast variety of necessities, the noblest intel- 
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lect and profoundest judgement ; and where is the man, however great, if good, would not 
think himself highly honoured, in being instrumental in training up a young immortal to 
honour, and happiness, and eternal life. It is a cause which seriously demands the atten- 
tion of every Minister of Christ, and of every christian church ; by the latter it is toomuch 
overlooked. The members of our churches are too tenacious of their three services ; two are 
quite sufficient, There is no congregation in England but will profit as much by twice as 
by three times preaching on the Sabbath ; if this were the case, then our Ministers could 
attend to the children one part of the day; for if the cause of religious education ever suc- 
ceed, they must take the subject in hand, and make it a distinct service ; for we hold that re- 
ligious instruction can never be pursued with success, unless separated entirely from the 
mechanical part of education. But if our Ministers have not the time nor the inclination, 
let us have a warm hearted man, around whom our children will naturally flock and fawn, 
and in whose eye they shall see the expression of tenderness ; and from whose lip they shall 
hear, in strains soft and sweet, the tale of a Saviour’s love : a man who cannot look without 
a smile on the rosy countenance of the infant, whose very head and limb, in every action 
shall wear an endearing and inviting aspect ; a man who lives, as if but to breathe, around 
him the element of love, and whose warm affections long to embrace, in sacred union, a 
ransomed world, Give us, we say, such a man, whose intellectual capacity shall not rise 
much above mediocrity, let him embark, heart and soul, in this good work, and he shall not 
labour in vain. To such a man we recommend 

The careful study of the human mind. Let him not say he has no books upon the 
subject, God has placed a volume upon his own shoulders, to which every day and every 
hour he has access ; let him look back om his own history, chronicled up on the tablets of 
his own memory ; let him try and recollect what were his own dispositions and feelings in 
early life, and what the things which most excited, and what most struck his attention in 
the early experience of his youth; and as face answers to face in a glass, so will these to the 
little auditors that now surround him. Let him look to his children, every one of them is 
a book of nature’s own production, containing stores of information, upon the right under- 
standing and treatment of which, his future usefulness, in a great measure is founded. 
Abstract subjects should not be taught until the children have for two or three years been 
training into the simpler elements. Train up a child,—observe the language,—I engraft upon a 
tree—this is teaching: I reer up its own branches—this is training. Teaching is more 
the business of the head; training applies more particularly to the heart, wherein we 
seize upon the affections, and direct them the way they should go. Having embraced the 
affections of the child, then make your way to its intellect, and here you will find the first 
faculty, fit for exercise, is the imagination. Stop here, arrest this power by the pic- 
turesque and narrative parts of scripture, illustrating by a picture the subject, or any picture 
drawn by yourself: the imagination arrested, make your way now to the understanding of 
the child, to which every question is an appeal. The imagination arrested, the understand- 
ing informed, the heart warmed powerfully, exhort an immediate subjection to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. There is nothing extraordinary in a child being able to repeat from memory 
8 long string of chapters and verses: we were tormented in our school with one boy who 
would repeat tous a host of hymns ; we at last gave in to him, when he ran over 27 Psalms 
and Hymns without a stop—he was gravely told never to do the like again, as we had no 
time to lose by a thing of this kind ; that boys properly understanding one sentence of the 
bible, was worth all his repeating. Never let the child be burdened ; it must delight in the 
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School if it is to be profited by it. The School must be to it a place of entertainment, as well 
as instruction ; a place for which itlongs on the week-day, and to which with pleasure it 
goes when the hour returns : in fact, the Teacher must be to it likea Father, and the child 
must hail his fellows as children of one little family ; for all must be affection, kindness, and 
love. For this purpose let the Teacher study 

All simplicity. Let him deprecate every thing that appears pedantic and consequen- 
tial, let him banish from him all priestly dignity, let his gait and his manner be simple, other- 
wise the child will spurn him as a puppy, and all he says, say it however well, will fall 
pointless and without effect. We have often been disgusted wtih the bustling consequence 
of men of this description, who all the while forgot that they they could take no better plan 
to display the want of sense. Let him not only be simple in his manner among the children, 
but let simplicity run through all he does ; let his prayers be simple and always short ; and 
that his address and his questions may be simple, let him always take care that he thorough- 
ly understands his subject ; or, unless he himself sees clearly the ideas he means to commu- 
nicate, he never can deliver them in such a way as to be understood. He must learn to 
break down the loaf ; to break open the nut ; to pec! the orange. When I feed a Lion, I 
may throw his food in the lump, not so if I want to train a lamb, As is the capacities of the 
children, so shonld be the simplicity of our addresses and questions. The teachers can 
easily dstinguish when he is not simple enough, if not, his little audience will go to sleep. 
So soon as this is seen, let him remember, that he has probably more need to awaken him- 
self than his children. 
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To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 


SIR, 


As your work professes to be a Protestor against Corruption and Abuse, 
I need make no apology for requesting you to insert the following qvestions, with a view to obtain some in- 
formation as to the Origin of the practices, and the uses thereof to the Community at large :---first, What 
is the reason that our Law Church forbids people being married during Lent, unless they pay Double 
Dues ?---second, How is it that persons paying a sam of money for what is called a License, can be mar- 
ried at avy place, and scarcely witbout any notice ; whilst others, that do not choose to pay so much, must 
consent to have their names read on three several Sundays in one of the Churches, situated inthe Parish 
where they reside, and, if required, must make Oath tothat effect. Trusting you will insert the above 
in your April Number, with a view to call forth the Opinions of some.of your intelligent Correspondents, 


I remain, Yours, &c. 
Aw epirtep Reaper or tue Morar Revormer. 


Manchester, 10th March, 1832. 
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